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Summary 



A continuing issue for Congress is the question of whether the U.S. Intelligence 
Community failed to provide accurate information about Iraqi capabilities to develop 
and use weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and whether the Bush Administration 
systematically misused intelligence to garner support for launching Operation Iraqi 
Freedom in March 2003 and for continuing military operations in Iraq. The Senate 
Intelligence Committee submitted a report on the Intelligence Community’s 
performance in July 2004 (S.Rept. 108-301), but a follow-on assessment of the use of 
intelligence has not been prepared and has become the source of controversy that led to 
a rare closed session of the Senate on November 1 , 2005 . This report explores in general 
terms the relationship between the production of intelligence and the making of policy 
as reflected in the period prior to the war against Iraq in March 2003 and the 
implications for Congress. This report will be updated if circumstances warrant. 



Background 

Intelligence has an important but not conclusive role in support of the policymaking 
process. Intelligence agencies collect information, process, and analyze it; they then 
disseminate analytical products to officials throughout the federal government. 
Policymakers, however, base their decisions on a wide variety of factors, including 
available intelligence, but also on their own assessment of the costs and benefits of a 
course of action (or inaction), considerations of geopolitical objectives, ideology, 
available resources, diplomatic (and domestic political) risks — a variety of factors well 
beyond the purview of intelligence agencies. Even when official justifications for a 
chosen course of action highlight the conclusions of intelligence estimates, there are 
usually multiple factors involved. Intelligence may be good or bad and policies may be 
good or bad, but in the real world good policy may be made in the absence of perfect 
intelligence and sound intelligence may not preclude making poor policy. This is not to 
say that intelligence is irrelevant to policymaking, but that it is almost invariably 
imperfect because hostile foreign countries and groups work hard to mask their 
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capabilities and intentions, and many factors are inherently unforeseeable. In addition, 
intelligence agencies do not always perform at maximum effectiveness. 

Subsequent to the Persian Gulf War of 1991, the U.S. Intelligence Community 
supplied vast quantities of information and analysis on Iraq to policymakers, including 
Congress. Much of the intelligence derived from U.S. national collection systems — 
satellites, intercepted signals, agent reports, and the like. Some derived from liaison 
relationships with the intelligence services of the United Kingdom and other countries. 
Whereas the mass of documentation was large, the quality of the collected data and the 
analysis based on it has been criticized, with many pointing to the absence of direct 
reporting on Saddam Hussein’s close advisers and his weapons acquisition offices. 
Postwar assessments have in general concluded that available human intelligence 
(humint) failed to provide reliable information on decisions made within Saddam 
Hussein’ s inner circle and, most notably, on Iraqi capabilities for producing and delivering 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD). 1 

Despite the importance of intelligence, the evidence collected and analyzed by U.S. 
intelligence agencies in recent years may not have been the central factor in framing U.S. 
policies towards Iraq. The concerns that the U.S . and other countries had in regard to Iraq 
were not under dispute — Hussein had used WMD against Iran and against his own 
people; he had pursued aggressive attacks on neighboring states; he had failed to comply 
with U.N. demands in regard to WMD restrictions. Some senior policymakers in the 
Bush Administration had come into office with a deep conviction that Saddam Hussein’s 
government presented an ongoing threat to U.S. and Western interests in the Middle East. 2 
These views may not have been directly influenced by subsequent intelligence reporting; 
senior officials may even have discounted some analysts’ conclusions because they 
recalled that intelligence agencies were caught by surprise when the extent of Iraq’s 
nuclear programs in the late 1980s was revealed after the Persian Gulf War. 

Even with widespread agreement on the nature of the Iraqi regime and the general 
parameters of its policies, there were differing viewpoints on the most appropriate 
response, both at the U.N. and in the U.S. However, because much of the Bush 
Administration’s explanation of its case, especially beginning in the summer of 2002, 
included references to intelligence judgments, especially about Iraqi WMDs, the wide 
ranging debate about Iraq in the U.S. came to focus on intelligence judgments. This was 
the case in 2002-2003 and, given postwar assessments of prewar intelligence, has 
remained so in 2005. In particular, the prewar intelligence estimate that Iraq was 
reconstituting an extensive nuclear programs was in large measure discredited. 3 The 



1 In addition to the assessment of the Senate Intelligence Committee (S.Rept. 108-301) discussed 
below, see U.S., Commission on the Intelligence Capabilities of the United States Regarding 
Weapons of Mass Destruction [the WMD Commission], Mar. 31, 2005. The Commission was 
headed by Laurence H. Silberman and former Senator Charles S. Robb. 

2 See the highly critical letters of Donald Rumsfeld and Paul Wolfowitz of Clinton 
Administration policies towards Iraq in 1998 (website of the Project for the New American 
Century [http://www.newamericancentury.org]). Rumsfeld was later appointed Secretary of 
Defense and Wolfowitz, Deputy Secretary of Defense in the Bush Administration. 

3 See Statement by David Kay on the In terim Progress Report on the Activities of the Iraq Survey 
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